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Dear Boys and Girls: 

I am writing this letter in a land where spring is beginning 
to grow green. I think that such a spring and such a greenness 
have never been surpassed in beauty. 

It is early morning, the gray twilight of a cloudy morning. A 
robin sings. A thin rain begins to fall. The robin continues to 
sing. There is a flash of lightning that reveals the red of maple 
tassels and the white of coming plum blossoms. The robin sings 
out to greet the flash. There comes a mild rumbling of spring 
thunder. The robin answers back. 

Now the rain is faster fairy fingers picking out a lively 
tune on my windows. The wind whips the tree tops. The budding 
bushes are swaying. The robin gives a quick note, then becomes 
still. 

The wind and the rain romp around for several minutes. Then 
they run away. The clouds part. The rising sun comes through. 
The grass is an emerald spread that covers hills and valleys. 

The robin takes up his interrupted song. Some plum buds are 
blossoming. With love, 
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MY BEST LOVED 


By Imelda Octavia Shanklin 


The home of all my dream homes that I call 
my best loved best— 

A bungalow of white it is, with quarry flags 
for steps; 

Across the porch a lattice, trailing morning- 
glory vines, 

With dewy cups of glory in the shade upon 
the west. 


And this, of all my dream hours, is the best 
loved of my best— 
The hour of morning dew cup looking at me 
when I wake, 
A morning-glory blossom, white of heart and 
lue of rim, 
A dewy morning-glory in shade upon the 
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(Che Sculptor’s Little Daughter~ 


By PEARL H. CAMPBELL 


WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 

Patricia had a birthday party. After the party was over and the house was 
quiet, the toys in the nursery discussed the party and then asked the Paris doll 
to tell them a story. She is — the story of the sculptor’s little daughter, 
Elsa. Because Elsa was lonely, her father carved out of marble a little statue 
of Elsa. The statue came to life and is to be Elsa’s little sister Elise for a 
year. If Elise is wise during the year, she is to remain Elsa’s little sister. If 
she is unwise, she is to be changed back to a marble statue. 


Part II 
THE RETURN OF THE FAIRY GODMOTHER 
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| LL day long, whenever the 
nursery people had a mo- 
ment together, they talked 
about the tale that the 
Paris doll had begun the 
night before. 

“She stopped in the most interesting 
part,” sighed the captain of the tin 
soldiers. “I want to know what be- 
came of the troubadour. 
She left him on his knees 
before that hard little mar- 
ble Elise.” 

“She would have fin- 
ished the story if it had 
not been for the cuckoo,” 
said the calico cat. “I 
never did like that bird. 
She thinks it is fun to wake 
me up when I am having 
a comfortable nap.” 

“TIT want to know what 
became of Elsa,” said the 
everyday dolly. “I want to 
know how she spent the 
rest of her money.” 

“You shall hear all about 
it tonight,’”’ whispered the 
Paris doll behind her fan. 

The hours dragged, but © 
at last the house was still. 
Over the floor stole the 
moonlight, to shine on 
each familiar thing. to 


deepen the shadows here, Into Elsa’s hands he gave a little casket of finest silver. 


to lift them there, and to throw its 
witchery over all. So it is no wonder 
that the toy piano hummed softly to 
itself, or that a mouse, stealing out to 
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eat the crumbs, danced 
about on two legs, holding 
his tail in one tiny paw, as 
a lady might her train. 

Then it was that the 
Paris doll faced her audi- 
ence and began once more: 

“When the troubadour 
saw that Elise would give 
him nothing, not even a 
word of pity, he turned as 
though he would go away. 
All this time he had not 
seen Elsa, half hidden 
among the trees and clad in 
the colors of autumn. She 
looked like the daughter of 
a dryad, for she was in a. 
dress of brown with a scarf 
of green, and wore a crown 
of bright leaves on her hair. 

““Now she came into view. 
Her cheeks were wet with 
tears of pity for the trouba- 
dour. Like pearls upon the 
pink petals of a rose were 
they. And, like pearls, but 
liquid ones, they ran down 
and washed the boy’s bruised, bleeding 
feet. 

“‘*Poor lad, poor lad,’ said she. ‘I will 
help you. See, here is a ducat my god- 
mother gave me. Take it and buy you 
a lute and new clothing, in yonder town. 
But first come you into the kitchen. I 
will bind up your wounds and give you 
food.’ 

“ ‘Lady, lady,’ said the troubadour, 
‘your kindness outweighs your gold a 
thousand fold. Courage and hope have 
you given me. Your tears have washed 
away the wound in my heart. When I 
play before the king, as I surely shall, 
it will be of you and your kindness that 
I shall sing. And never shall I forget 
you.’ 

“So the troubadour ate the food Elsa 
set before him. And, departing, kissed 
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“Out upon you, Graybeard,” she cried. 


her little brown hands, vowing he would 
return with more substantial thanks. 
Elsa watched him until he was lost from 
sight around a bend in the winding 
road. Then she turned to face an angry 
Elise. 

““Have you lost your senses?’ Elise 
cried. ‘Why did you fling away good 
gold on a ragged beggar like that?’ 

““He was hungry,’ said Elsa, ‘and 
cold; I saw him shiver in his rags. He 
is poor. And I, have I not a home and 
food and more gowns than I can wear? 
Am I not rich in my father’s love and 
yours? Why should I not give him gold, 
when he needed it so? And besides, did 
not my godmother bid me buy only those 
things that are richest and best? Now 
what is richer than gratitude?’ 

“*Ah, well,’ said Elise with a little 
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taunting laugh, ‘I care not 
if you stay away from the 
king’s ball. Think you that 
you can buy slippers, a 
gown, and a necklace, with 
one sorry ducat? Or do 
you fancy that your snivel- 
ing singer will weave you 
a frock of moonbeams and 
pretty words?’ 

“‘Come, come, Elise,’ 
said Elsa, ‘you may tease 
all you like, but you cannot 
make me sorry for what 
I have done. See, our 
father is waiting for us. 
Let us carry in our baskets 
of fruit, and lay the cloth 
for the evening meal.’ 

“The next day when the 
coach that brought the 
mail came clattering down 
the road, Elise ran out, 
hailed the coachman, and 
begged a seat beside him. 
Then off she went to town. 
When she came back at 
nightfall she had one lonely 
ducat in her purse, but she clasped fast 
in her arms a huge box. 

“When she had finished the supper 
Elsa had saved for her, she lifted the 
lid of the box and shook out her treas- 
ure, a gown the rainbow fairies might 
have made. The blue of violets, the 
green of newly opened leaves, the yel- 
low of daffodils, and the blush of 
peaches were woven into it. Besides, 
there were trickles of lace and knots 
of ribbon. 

“She dressed up in it and strutted 
around before Elsa and her father like 
a vain little peacock, until the sculptor 
vowed he would carve a statue of her 
as one, if she did not hang the dress 
away. 

““Do you not think I shall be the 
finest maiden at the ball?’ she asked. 


For hours she would admire 


her treasure. 


‘There is not another gown like mine to 
be had, far and wide.’ 

“ ‘Hey, hey, derry, donny,’ laughed 
the sculptor. ‘’Tis in truth a marvel- 
ous gown, but not more wonderful than 
the one in which I clothed you when I 
freed you from the marble. I like not 
this talk of kings and princes and balls. 
Vanity becomes not my daughters.’ 

“*The king’s palace lies leagues upon 
leagues away. And I have neither horse 
nor cart. How will you get yourself 
there, mistress, with your finery? Will 
you go in Cinderella’s coach? For 
mark you, I will work no more magic 
in your behalf.’ 

“*When the time comes I'll find a 
way,’ boasted Elise. ‘Who knows but 
the king will send his own chariot, when 
he knows I have need of one?’ 
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“Your vanity is as bottomless as the 
sea,’ said the sculptor. ‘Now get you 
to bed, for I am weary of your chatter.’ 
And to himself he grumbled: ‘A worth- 
less, idle baggage. I would she were 
back in her senseless block of stone.’ 

“Then did Elsa smooth the frown 
from his forehead with her little brown 
hands. 

“‘Well, little daughter,’ said he. 
‘You too have but one ducat left. Best 
let me add it to those I am putting 
away for you in your dowery chest.’ 

“‘“No, my father,’ said Elsa, ‘if it 
please you, I shall keep it yet a little 
longer, for who can tell what goodly 
thing I may buy with it?’ 

“Now the months ran by,-.as dappled 
deer in the forest. Never a word had 
Elsa heard from the woman to whom 
she had given the ducat. But one day 
a messenger stopped at the gate, and 
loudly rang the bell. 

“Elise cried out that he wore the 
king’s livery and had come 
to bid her to the ball. But 
when she stood smiling be- 
fore him, he would none of 
her, and asked instead for 
Elsa. Into Elsa’s hands he 
gave a little casket of finest 
silver. Inside the casket 
she found a brooch of for- 
get-me-nots and a scroll of 
parchment bearing the 
words: ‘I have not forgot- 
ten. The Troubadour.’ 

“Elsa pinned her ker- 
chief with the brooch, and 
‘all day her heart kept time 
to a merry little tune; but 
Elise frowned and said she 
would not want to be re- 
membered by such a ragged 
wanderer as the trouba- 
dour. 

“Came winter with its 
drifting snows, yes, and the 


He came to kneel quite humbly 
before Elsa. 
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Holy Eve itself, when all the world 
paused to remember the birth of a little 
Child. In lowly cot and in stately 
manor house there were feasting and 
jollity. Great fires went roaring up the 
chimneys, and all the realm made merry. 

“The sculptor’s house was decked 
with mistletoe and holly. The walls re- 
sembled a forest, and the kitchen was 
spicy and sweet with the odors of good 
things to eat, for the sculptor would 
entertain his friends. 

“And here and there, directing the 
servants, moved his daughters, and none 
could say which was the fairer, so alike 
were they. Toward nightfall it began 
to snow. Great feathery flakes fell at 
first, like petals from white blossoms. 
Then they changed to stinging morsels 
of ice. 

“All at once there was a loud knock- 
ing at the outer door. Elise, ever mind- 
ful of her summons to the palace, flew 
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to open the door. But no king’s servant 
stood there. Instead she saw an old, 
old man with snowy hair and beard, all 
meanly clad in woolen rags. 

“ ‘Shelter, kind dame,’ begged he, ‘and 
food. I was on my way to my son’s 
home in yonder valley, when the storm 
o’ertook me, stripped me of my cloak, 
and well-nigh beat the breath from me. 
: No alms I ask; naught but a sup of 
k broth and a seat by your hearth until 
morning.’ 

“But Elise lifted a scornful finger. 
‘Out upon you, Graybeard,’ she cried. 
‘We have no room for beggars when we 
entertain our friends, nor have we food 
to spare.’ 

“She pulled her gown from the grasp 
of his beseeching hands, and would 
have shut the door in his pleading face, 
; had not the sculptor arrived just then. 

“*How now, what’s this?’ he cried. 
‘Mistress, you take too much upon your- 


self. No one shall be sent from my door 


on such a night. Come in, good sire, 
and make you merry with my guests.’ 

“The sculptor dressed the old man in 
his second best suit, and gave him a 
seat at the table where he supplied him 
with food. Warmed and refreshed, 
the stranger proved to have 
a nimble tongue. The _ tales 
he told sent the whole gay com- 
pany into gales of laughter, and 
so the night wore on. 

“Came Christmas morning 
with the bells pealing out, folk 
shouting carols to one another in 
the streets, and little children 
prattling of their gifts. In the 
midst of all the joyous confusion 
the stranger slipped away. But 
before he left, Elsa put into his 
hands her last golden ducat. 

“ “Tf ever you are cold or hun- 
gry again, good sire,’ said she, 
‘remember little Elsa.’ 

“Indeed I will,’ said the old 
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man. In a trice he was gone, and again 
Elsa faced an angry sister. 

“*Well’ said she, ‘you are indeed the 
very Queen of Fools. Why, the old man 
did not even ask for alms; yet you must 
fling away your good gold, as though 
you had a chest full of it.’ 

“*T wanted to give it to him,’ said 
Elsa. ‘What need have I of gold when 
my father provides me with everything? 
Besides, in giving to him it was as 
though I gave to the Babe in the man- 
ger at Bethlehem. I am well content, 
Sister Elise.’ 

“When the roads were free of snow, 
Elise went once more to town, and spent 
her last ducat for a string of lustrous, 
gleaming pearls. For hours she would 
admire her treasures, strutting up and 
down, and practicing curtsies and fancy 
steps, while Elsa did the household 
tasks. But no summons came to her 
from the court. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Earning His Medal 


By WILLIAM E. MISSELWITZ 


“It’s great to be a boy scout, isn’t it?” 
said Ned Blakesley, as he parted the 
leaves of the bushes, and stood on the 
banks of the White river. ‘We learn 
all about the woods, and get to go camp- 
ing and swimming and do everything a 
fellow likes to do!” 

“You bet!” affirmed Bob Johnson as 
he followed Ned to the shore of the 
river. “It’s the best ever, to have a 
scout master like Mr. Frederick to take 
us on overnight hikes 
like this.” 

Ten other boys had 
by this time gained 
the shore of the river. 
They threw down 
their bundles of tents 
and their cooking 
utensils, and all began 
to talk and to shout 
excitedly. Mr. Fred- 
erick, who was just 
coming up, called to 
them: 

“Now, fellows, get 
busy! Let’s see who’ll 
be the first to have his 
tent up, ditched, and 
ready for the night; 
then we'll all take a swim.” 

With the vim that boys always have 
on such occasions, they fell to work with 
their tents. The competition was 
earnest and eager, but friendly, and 
when Ned and Bob succeeded in get- 
ting their tent prepared first, the rest 
joined in a hearty shout of friendly 
praise. 

The five remaining tents were soon 
up, and, at an order given by Mr. Fred- 
erick, the lads began to strip for the 
swim. The water was clear and invit- 
ing; with an exultant shout the boys 


ran for the stream. But on reaching 
the bank some held back. Those who 
had already entered dashed water on 
the timid ones, and soon all were play- 
ing or swimming in the invigorating 
current. 

One lad stayed close to the bank and 
did not seem to relish the water. Bob 
noticed him, and approaching began to 
assail him with the water. 

“What’s the matter, Frank?” he 
asked tauntingly. 
“Are you afraid of the 
water?” 

“Don’t!” was 
Frank’s answer, as he 
turned his back on 
Bob and rapidly re- 
treated toward the 
bank. 

“Well, can you beat 
that?” Bob stopped 
his splashing, amazed. 
Then, his sympathy 
being aroused, he fol- 
lowed Frank up the 
bank. “Oh, say, 
Frank, I didn’t mean 
anything. Really, I 
didn’t. But what’s 
wrong? Can’t you swim, old man?” 

Frank was rather abashed, but finally 
he told Bob that he really had never had 
an opportunity to learn to swim. 

“That’s too bad,” said Bob earnestly. 
“But, Frank, you’re going to have the 
chance right now! You want to become 
a first class scout, don’t you? You 
can’t get your medal until you learn to 
swim.” 

“Yes, but——_” 

“Mr. Frederick,” shouted Bob, “come 
here.” 

Mr. Frederick was swimming across 
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the stream with Ned on his back when 
Bob called him. Ducking Ned off, he 
swam to the bank where the two boys 
stood. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Why, Mr. Frederick, Frank can’t 
swim. He wants to learn. He wants 
to earn his first class medal, and he has 
to know how to swim. You’ll teach him, 
won’t you?” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Frederick. “I 
didn’t know that we had a boy in our 
troop who couldn’t swim!” 

“Well, he’s never had the opportunity 
to learn,” Bob explained. “But he 
wants to learn now. Don’t you, 
Frank?” 

Frank looked at Mr. Frederick, then 
at the water, rather doubtfully. He 
really was afraid when he thought of 
getting into the deep waters of the 
river, but he did not want to show fear, 
and besides, he was a scout. 

“Yes,” he said 
slowly, “I do want 
to swim, but——” 

“Never mind,” 
said Mr. Frederick, 
“it’s very easy, and 
we'll begin slowly.” 

The scout master 
took Frank’s hand, 
and led him into the - 
water. He kept 
ahead, and this gave 
Frank courage. 
They reached a 
depth up to Frank’s 
armpits, and Mr. 
Frederick paused. 

“Now, Frank, 
just lie across my 
arm in the water,” 
he said. “I'll hold 
you. Get the feel 
of the water all 
about you.” 

Frank was fright- 
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ened when he first felt himself sus- 
pended in the water. But Mr. Fred- 
erick’s strong arms securely held him, 
and after the first moment he enjoyed 
the feeling of resting on the water. Mr. 
Frederick began to walk slowly, and 
Frank felt himself moving through the 
water. 

“Now, Frank, use your arms, and 
kick your legs,” said Mr. Frederick. 

Having gained confidence through 
this first experience, Frank followed the 
scout master’s instructions. He found 
himself approaching the shore. He for- 
got all about Mr. Frederick, and thought 
only of how pleasant it was to move so 
easily through the water. But in a mo- 
ment he realized that Mr. Frederick’s 
arm was no longer supporting him. He 
became frightened. Why, nothing was 
under him! He surely would sink! 
And sink he did. Spluttering and kick- 
ing, he went down. Mr. Frederick 
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lifted him out of the water, and stood 
him on his feet. 

“Why, Frank,” said Mr. Frederick 
laughing, “you were doing splendidly, 
until you got within ten feet of the 
bank, and then—what was wrong?” 

- Frank wiped the water from his eyes, 
then looked up at Mr. Frederick and 
grinned. 

“I did it!” he cried. “If only I hadn’t 
thought about your not being there, I’d 
have made it to the shore. Let me try 
again!” 

After several more attempts, Frank 
found that he could swim from his sta- 
tion at armpits’ depth to the shore. The 
other boys applauded his effort. 

“That’s enough for one lesson, 
Frank,” said Mr. Frederick. “You can 
try again tomorrow. You see, there’s 
nothing to swimming but overcoming 
fear. Now that you’ve done that, you'll 
be swimming like the rest of the scouts 
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in a few days. Let’s have one last les- 
son, and call it a day. Hang onto my 
shoulders, and I’ll swim across the 
stream and back.” 

Frank hesitated. But the other boys 
told him to go ahead. 

“Why, Frank, it’s the best sport 
ever,” said Ned. “I’ve done it, and you 
don’t have to swim or do a thing but 
just hold to Mr. Frederick’s shoulders. 
Go on; be a sport!” 

“I will,” said Frank determinedly. 
“Come on, Mr. Frederick, let’s go.” 

“That’s the spirit,” shouted Ned, and - 
the other boys chimed in. 

Mr. Frederick started. His strong, 
even strokes soon carried them to the 
center of the stream. Frank hung 
tightly to Mr. Frederick. Looking down 
through the clear water he saw the bot- 
tom, rather far away. He shivered. 
What if——-? “I am not afraid”; the 
thought seemed to come unbidden; it 

gave him courage. 
Then they were 
) | across and were 
“ turning back. All 
fear had left Frank. 
There was no dan- 
ger, and he enjoyed 
the trip back. 

“That was fun!” 


=> you!” said Ned, as 

boys went toward 
= their tents to put on 
their clothing. 

That night was a 
beautiful one. The 
full moon shone on 
" the river, and its 
mellow light turned 
the wooded riverside 
_ into a fairyland. 

__. The boys built a fire, 


é and, sitting beside it, 
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they told stories and sang songs with 
keen enjoyment. 

“Say,” broke out Ned _ suddenly, 
“that’s the last piece of firewood. Some 
one will have to go and get some more 
for tomorrow morning’s fire.” 

“You get it’; said Bob. “We'll let 
you.” 

“I don’t want to,” Ned replied. “T’ll 
get some if you'll help,” he added. 

“T have a plan,” said Mr. Frederick. 
“We'll draw lots, and the two who are 
allotted will get the wood.” 

Lots were drawn; Bob and Frank 
were chosen. 

“Get big pieces,” said Ned. 

“Don’t you worry,” said Bob, “you 
won’t need more than one of the kind 
we'll get!” 

The two boys set out to find the wood. 
Gathering armfuls, they made several 
trips along the river bank and back to 
camp. 

As they were returning on their last 
trip, Bob noticed a small log that had 
caught on a rock in the river. The 
water had gone down and left the log. 

“Look!” shouted Bob, “there’s the log 
I promised. I’m going to get it. I'll 
show Ned that I mean what I say.” 

“How are you going to get it?” asked 
Frank. “It’s out in pretty deep water.” 

“Leave it to me, Frank. I can jump 
from the shore to that rock yonder, then 
to that little one there, and then to the 
big one where the log is. That’s easy, 
especially in the moonlight.” 

“Yes, it looks easy, all right,” Frank 
answered. 

Bob threw down the wood he had 
gathered, and sprang from one rock to 
another until he arrived at the big rock 
that held the log. 

“Hurrah!” he shouted. “I’ll get 

He knelt to lift the log, but it had 
lodged securely on a ledge of the rock. 

“What do you know about that?” he 
mused, “But Ill get it. 
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He pulled with all his might to free 
the log. Suddenly it was dislodged. 
But it gave way too suddenly; Bob was 
unprepared, and with a startled excla- 
mation he tumbled backward into the 
water. Frank gave acry. Then he re- 
membered that Bob could swim, and the 
occurrence struck him as a joke. He 
began to laugh. 

His laugh was cut short. Bob came 
to the surface, but instead of swimming 
toward the rock he spluttered and 
struck the water. 

“Help—h-e-l-p—cramps,” he cried, 
and went down. 

Bob was cramping! Without help 
he would drown! Frank’s blood turned 
cold. He shouted loudly. Although the 
boys were rather far from camp, Bob’s 
cries were heard. A shout answered, 
and with Mr. Frederick in the lead, the 
scouts started down the stream. 

But Frank knew that something must 
be done at once. Seizing a long stick, 
he sprang from rock to rock, until he 
reached the big rock in the center where 
the log had been. The log was now 
floating down the stream. 

Bob’s head again appeared above the 
water. 

“Here, Bob, grab this,” shouted 
Frank, and he held the stick in front of 
Bob. But Bob was unable to follow 
directions. Cramped as he was, he 
could not reach the stick. He sank 
again. 

“I must do something; I must!” ran 
Frank’s thoughts. “I wonder if I could 
swim?” Going into the water was the 
last thing he wanted to do. He looked 
again, and was afraid. Then the teach- 
ing of the scout master came to him: 
“You can swim if you are not afraid of 
the water.” He must swim! Without 
another thought he snatched off his 
shoes and jumped in. The water was 
cold; he shivered. But in his mind he 


(Continued on page $2) 
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Elspeth stood on the lowest cross- 
piece of the white picket fence, and 
peered into the garden. The gate was 
tall for Elspeth, and she stood on tip- 
toe, pressing her face between the two 
pickets on which her hands rested. Her 
green linen dress stood out crisp and 
starchily stiff above her- bare pink 
knees, and her toes in their little strap 
slippers strained on their uttermost 
tips. Her cheeks were as rosy as blush 
peonies and her eyes as blue as corn 
flowers, while her hair was so golden it 
looked like sunbeams—crinkly, curly, 
sparkling sunbeams. 

It was a beautiful garden. Elspeth 
came every day to peep through the 
pickets and wonder about it. She called 
it the golden garden, for row after row 
of marigolds bloomed in the warm sun, 
as far as her eyes could see, or gave 
light to the shade of tall trees under 
which they lived. The flowers shaded 
from deepest orange to palest cream. 
They inclined their lovely heads in the 
breeze. They slightly bent their green 
stems as though saluting each other in 
a stately minuet, to the music of the 
birds. 

Elspeth wished with all her heart 
that she might go into the garden, but 
a stone wall surrounded it, and the gate 
was locked. Only through the pickets 
of the gate could she see the golden 
beauty, for the wall was so high that 
even a very tall man could not look over 
it, 


Elspeth wondered who lived within; 
if perhaps a house stood at the distant 
end, hidden by the trees. But she could 
only wonder, for she never saw any one 
or heard a sound, save the song of the 
birds and the whisper of the wind in 
the trees. 

Elspeth stood at the gate with her 
face pressed close between the pickets. 
She looked rather like a marigold her- 
self, with her green dress and hair of 
glinting yellow. 

“Marigolds, beautiful marigolds,” 
she cried, reaching her hand between 
the pickets and stretching it out as far 
as she could toward the golden blos- 
soms, “Oh, if I could only touch you! 
Won’t you come a little closer, lovely 
marigolds?” 

They stirred only a little, only a little 
inclined their heads. But Elspeth liked 
to think that they understood when she 
talked to them. 

“I would never harm you,” she said, 
“T would only love you and dance with 
you. May I come in some day, beauti- 
ful marigolds?” 

“Perhaps you may come in today,” 
said a voice at her side, “for I see you 
have brought a key.” 

Elspeth looked up in surprise. She 
had not heard any one come. She had 
not seen any one near. But there on 


the other side of the gate, just within 
the wall, stood a man—such a dear, 
kind looking man. Somehow he seemed 
to belong to the garden and be a part 
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of it, like a pictureinaframe. His hair 
was silvery white and his eyes were as 
blue as Elspeth’s own, and he had the 
sweetest, smilingest face Elspeth had 
ever seen, just the kind of face that 
children smile back at and love. So 
Elspeth smiled at him. “I didn’t know 
you were here,” she said, “I didn’t hear 
you coming. But truly I haven’t a key. 
I’m sorry; I wish I had.” 

“Perhaps you have a key and do not 
know it,” said the man. 

Elspeth stepped down from the gate 
and put her hand into her pocket. No 
key was there, though she took out her 
handkerchief and felt around very care- 
fully. It was not a big pocket, but 
Elspeth put her finger into each tiny 

corner. “It might be a small 
key,” she thought. Then she 
shook out the skirt of her 
crispy green dress, though why 
she did that it would be hard 


Elspeth stood on 
the lowest cross- 
piece of the picket 
fence, and peered 
into the garden. 
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to say, for surely no key could hide in 
its folds. Next she looked on the 
ground at her feet, and still no key, 
though she ran round and round in little 
circles on the soft grass, and when she 
saw something shining under a bunch 
of clover she got down on her knees to 
pick it up. But it was only a bit of 
colored china that might have been 
chipped from a plate or a mug, and cer- 
tainly it was not at all like a key. 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “I haven’t a key, and 
I can’t find one, any place.” 

Then the man smiled more kindly 
than ever. “I really think you are look- 
ing for the wrong kind of key,” said 
he. “Shall I tell you the kind that wil! 
open the gate? Then you can tell me if 
you have it.” 

“Oh, please do!” cried Elspeth 
eagerly. 

“There is only one key that will let 
you into the garden, and that really is 
not a key at all, though I call it one: 
that key is a gift. There are only lovely 
things in this garden, and all who would 
enter must bring some beautiful thing. 

Then the gate will open 
wide of itself.” 

Elspeth thought of the 
gifts she might bring, and 
she named them over. 
There was the kitten that 
looked like a puff of snowy 
down. The book of lovely 
pictures her aunt Nancy 
had given her, and the lit- 
tle gold ring on her finger, 
which her father had 
brought from a distant 
land. All of them the 
dearest, most precious 
things she owned. Could 
she give one of these 
treasures? How could she 
part with the dear kitten’ 
It was so playful, and she 
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loved it so much. Perhaps the book? 
But she never tired of looking at the 
beautiful pictures. And the ring? 
Why, Daddy had given her that, and it 
looked so pretty, shining on her hand. 

For a moment she stood with droop- 
ing head, twisting the little ring round 
and round on her finger. Her face was 
thoughtful. Then she looked once more 
into the golden garden. The marigolds 
glowed in the breeze, the birds sang, 
and the butterflies 
danced in the sun. 
The shadows cleared 
from her face, and 
she stretched out her 
hands. 

“O beautiful gar- 
den,” she cried, “I 
love you most of all. 
I will give any of my 
gifts for you.” 

And as she spoke 
the gate opened wide. 
She stood looking at 
the garden in wonder. 

“Dare I come in?” 
she asked the man 
with the silvery 
hair. “The only 
gift I have with me 
is the ring on my 
finger.” 

“Keep your ring, my dear,” smiled 
the man, “and come right in. The gift 
you must bring to the garden is not one 
you can carry in your hands or in your 
arms; it is the gift of unselfishness and 
love that you bring in your heart; and 
you have given that.” 

Then Elspeth ran through the open 
gate, and slipped her hand into that of 
the man with the sweet and smiling 
face; together they turned and walked 
between the rows of marigolds. 

“Do you live alone in the garden?” 
Elspeth asked. 

“Oh, no,” he said, “I am never alone. 
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Elspeth danced with joy midst the marigolds. 


How could I be with Beauty to smile at 
me, and Joy to dance for me? No, I 
am never alone.” 

“Beauty? Joy?” asked Elspeth won- 
deringly. ‘Where are they?” and she 
glanced about. 

“One must have an understanding 
heart to see them,” smiled the man. 
“You must have joy and beauty in your 
heart before you can see them with your 
eyes.” 

Elspeth stood still, and pressed her 
hands to the breast of her little green 
dress, while she looked with wide open 
eyes at the smiling face. 
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“Do you think I have them in my 
heart? Oh, I do so hope I have!” 

The man smoothed her sunny hair. 
“Why of course you have, else how 
could you have seen the marigold gar- 
den? Many people pass this way, but 
only a very few see the beauty of the 
garden. To most of them it is only a 
place where there are trees and yellow 
flowers. There is nothing more sad, 
little one, than having eyes that see not. 
Look about you. Isn’t Beauty smiling?” 

Elspeth looked about her very care- 
fully. “The garden is beautiful,” she 
said, “and, yes, the marigolds look 
happy and smiling, and the sun crinkles 
on the trees and grass like the funny 
crinkly light in people’s eyes when they 
are happy. I believe, I really do believe 
it’s smiling.” 

“Of course it is. No doubt in the 
world,” said the man. 

“But Joy? Where is Joy dancing?” 
asked Elspeth. 

“Everywhere. Look about you again. 
See the trees waving their arms and 
the marigolds answering. What is that 
but dancing?” 

“Just like this,” cried Elspeth, lifting 
her arms and turning and bending in 
graceful motion. 

“Just like that,” smiled the man. 

“Then I can dance with Joy,” she 
said, and, bending and bowing, turning 
and swaying, Elspeth danced with Joy 
midst the marigolds, danced in the sun- 
shine and then in the shadow, danced 
and laughed and sang, while the man 
smiled and looked on. 

When the evening shadows began to 
lengthen, Elspeth came again to the side 
of the man with the silvery hair and 
slipped her hand into his. 

“It has been a wonderful day,” she 
said, “but I must go now. Will you let 
me come again?” 

“You may always come when you 
bring the key, and if you will take a gift 
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from Beauty and Joy when you leave.” 

“There are so many gifts,” sighed 
Elspeth rubbing her forehead, “and | 
don’t know how to take a gift from 
Beauty and Joy.” 

“Just as you brought a gift in your 
heart to get in, so you must take a gift 
in your heart when you go, a gift of 
beauty, a gift of joy, to share with all 
the world and make it better. Not 
every one can come to the beautiful gar- 
den, but you can tell of the beauty you 
have seen and make others see it in your 
telling, giving them gifts of kindness, 
and so bringing joy to them. Isn’t that 
taking gifts, the loveliest gifts, to 
them?” 

Elspeth laughed. “Why, I have a 
whole world full of gifts to give!” she 
cried. “Every lovely thing I have seen 
and every happy thought in my heart! 
Oh, thank you, lovely marigolds, for the 
gifts you have given me to take outside 
the garden. And thank you, dear, kind 
man, for telling me how to give them! 
I have had such a happy time I surely 
will come again.” 

When she went down the path lead- 
ing away from the garden, she looked 
back. She could still see the marigolds 
glowing on the other side of the picket 
gate. The man with the silvery hair 
and the sweet face still smiled, as she 
turned for the last time. 


My Thought Seeds 


By GRACE BERGER 
Within the garden of my 
mind 
I’ve planted deep some 
kind-thought seeds. 
Some day I know that I shall 
find 
They've blossomed into 


helpful deeds. 
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How many Busy Sunbeams know how 
to quilt? The little girls of long ago 
counted making tiny stitches, such as it 
takes to make nice quilting, one of their 
most important accomplishments. In 
the days before sewing machines were 
invented, and before there were stores 
full of ready-to-wear garments, com- 
forts, and blankets, it took many fine 
stitches to make the family wardrobe 
and the quilts for bed covering. Little 
girls had their part in this work, and 
they did their work well. Most of the 
quilting that is done today is on small 
articles, such as sofa pillows and bags. 

The little bag that I am going to tell 
you how to make, will be pretty in white 
or in some light color, to use with sum- 
mer clothes. If you care to, you can 
make one later, of a darker color, to 
match your winter clothes. To make 
the bag, you will need four pieces of 
soft but firm silk of one color, each 
5 by 514 inches in size, or you may make 
the bag of two colors, using one color 
for the outside and the other color for 
the lining. You will also need a spool of 
silk thread, to match the silk used on 
the outside of the bag or of a contrast- 
ing color, two skeins of embroidery silk 
or artificial silk (the twisted kind being 
best), and two pieces (5 by 514 inches) 
of thin cotton batting or soft light 
weight flannelette. 

Trace diagram 1 on a piece of paper. 


CA Quilted Bag 


By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


Fold the paper along the line that has 
arrows at each end; lay the blank side 
of paper on a carbon paper, and trace 
the pattern so that both sides are alike. 
Open the pattern, put diagram 2 over 
the little circle in the center, and trace 
the cross lines. Trace the complete pat- 
tern, with the exception of the straight 
line and arrows, on one of the pieces of 
silk that is to be used for the outside of 
the bag. Lay the cotton batting or the 
flannelette on the lining, and on top place 
the silk. Baste around the edge and down 
the middle, to hold the three pieces to- 
gether evenly. Lay the carbon paper 
under the lining, and trace the outside 
line of the design so that you will know 
where to make the seam. 

To do the quilting, 
which is to be done along 
the lines of the design, use 
a very fine needle, so that 
you can make tiny 
stitches. Where the lines 
of the design are nearly 
straight you can make several stitches 
before pulling the thread through; that 
is, run the needle in and out several 
times, holding the stitches on the needle, 
but where the curves of the design are 
short you will need to take up one tiny 
stitch, then pull your thread through, 
take up another tiny stitch close to the 
first one, and pull your thread through 
again. It is best to begin with the 


Diagram 2 
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crossed lines in the center, then quilt 
the circle around these, then the petals 
of the leaves, and on out toward the 
edge. In quilting the petals, make the 
stitches around the petals, then begin 
at the base of the petal and work the 
line in the center toward the point of 
the petal. Do not break the thread, but 
pull it through the material and bring 
the needle out at the next place that you 
wish to quilt. Be careful not to draw 
the thread so tightly that it makes your 
work look puckered. The dots in the 
little squares are French knots. Work 
the little circles in the outer edge of the 
design solid, using embroidery silk. 
The straight line across the top is to be 


buttonholed with embroidery silk. Cut — 


the material off close to the buttonhol- 
ing and a quarter of an inch outside the 
line around the other part of the work. 
Press your work well on the wrong side. 

If you desire, you may quilt the back 
of the bag also, or you may leave it 
plain, but in either case the line across 
the top should be buttonholed, and the 
material cut off close to the buttonhol- 
ing, to make a finish for the top of the 
bag. Lay the buttonholed edges to- 
gether, with the right sides in, and 
baste all around by the line that you 
traced on the lining of the side first 
made. Seam the two sides together se- 
curely, back stitching your seam with 
small stitches. Be sure that both sides 
are even and sewed securely at the but- 
tonholing. When the seam is finished, 
overcast it to keep it from raveling. 

Cut off four pieces of the embroidery 
silk, each 1144 yards long. Leave two 
inches at start and crochet in a loose 
chain stitch, leaving two inches at the 
end. 

Now we shall make the tassels. Take 
a piece of cardboard 114 inches wide, 
wrap the embroidery silk around this 
twenty times. At one edge of the card- 
board, draw under the silk the end that 
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was left on the crocheted cord, tie in a 
hard knot about 1 inch from the end, 
thus gathering tightly together the silk 
wrapped on the cardboard. Cut the silk 


A 


Diagram 1 


threads in two at the other edge of the 
cardboard. Draw all the ends of silk 
down smoothly, including those with 
which you tied the top, then wrap an- 
other piece of silk around this bunch, 
about 14 inch from top of tassel, tie 
securely, and trim the bottom of tassel 
evenly. Make another tassel on the 
other end of the crocheted cord, then 
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tack the tassels to each side of the bag, 
in the first stitch of the crochet. Make 
another tassel for the bottom of the bag, 
then take a double piece of silk about 4 
inches long, put it through the top of 
the tassel, and tie in a hard knot. Make 
another hard knot about 1 inch from 
this, and draw the ends to wrong side 
of bag, up to this last knot, in between 
the stitches in the seam of bag. Tack 
these securely. Now your little hand- 
kerchief bag is finished, and I know that 
you have taken many tiny stitches in 
it and that you will be fully repaid by 
the joy you will have in its use. 


Diagram 3 


If you should desire to make a larger 
bag from this design, trace it just as 
for this one and then mark several lines 
outside of the one around the design, 
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making them about 14 of an inch apart, 
and quilt along these lines. A larger 
bag will make a nice gift for one of the 
older members of your family. It is a 
good idea to start Christmas gifts or 
birthday gifts at odd times during va- 
cation days. 


Sculptor’s Little 
Daughter 


(Continued from page 8) 

“Spring came with a pageant of daf- 
fodils, tulips, and all the fair array. 
Scented petals from the orchard boughs 
fell on the sisters as they sat beneath 
the trees, Elise with her eyes on the 
road, and Elsa’s on the frock she was 
fashioning for the gardener’s babe. 

“Once more it was midsummer, and 
Elsa’s birthday. As of old the fire 
burned on the hearth, and forth from 
the smoke came the little lady, all in 
misty gray. 

“*How now, my children,’ said she. 
‘What have you to show for your duc- 
ats, for of course I know you spent 
them? ’Tis time for our reckoning.’ 

“Then gleefully did Elise bring forth 
her slippers of milk white leather, fit 
for the feet of Cinderella, her gleam- 
ing silken gown of the rainbow hues, 
and her string of pearls. 

“ ‘Look, Godmother,’ she cried. ‘Have 
I not spent wisely and well? Are not 
these things the richest in the world 
for pretty maidens? Am I not ready 
for the palace, when the prince shall 
send for me?’ 

“*Tinsel and colored rags,’ said the 
godmother, scornfully. ‘Think you these 
are the garments in which the king 
would see his guests arrayed? How 
have you clothed your soul? Dearly 

have you bought, and dearly shall you 
pay. Did I not warn you?’ 

“ ‘And you,’ she said, turning to Elsa, 
(Continued on page 24) 
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‘(Ohe Rainbow Birds 


THE RED BIRD 
By CAROLINE MABRY 


Summer had come, and each summer 
Betsy visited her Aunt Martha, in the 
country. Aunt Martha and Uncle 
John, who were great bird lovers, built 
many little houses for their feathered 
friends. These houses fascinated Betsy; 
she never knew what Uncle John would 
make one out of next. He had used 
syrup cans and cigar boxes and a fig 
basket, and he actually had a wren liv- 
ing in his last summer’s hat. He had 
built a log cabin for the bluebirds and 
there were sparrows in a gourd that 
hung in the oak tree. 

It rained the day Betsy arrived, and 
she stood by the window with her face 
pressed against the pane, watching a 
little stream of water that ran down the 
sidewalk. As she watched, the rain 
stopped, the sun came out, and bending 
across the pasture was a beautiful rain- 
bow. Its colors were clear and bright, 
and while she was enjoying its loveli- 
ness a bright red bird flew between her 
and the rainbow. 

“See the bird!’ she cried, turning to 
Uncle John. “It looks as if it has been 
dipped in the red band of the rainbow. 
What is it?” 

“It is a cardinal, or red bird,” he an- 
swered, coming to the window, “and it 
is the color of the rainbow’s red. Now 
that it has stopped raining, if you would 
like to come out with me I’ll show you 
the red bird’s nest.” 

“Does he live in one of your houses?” 
Betsy asked. 

“No, because the red bird likes to 
build his own nest. And he prefers a 
grape leaf for a roof; we let him have 
his own way because we’re so glad to 
have him near us.” 

They went out to the haw tree whose 


branches hung over the back fence. A 
tangle of wild grapevines covered the 
fence, and, as if it were afraid the load 
might be too heavy for the fence, the 
tree held down long spreading arms and 
gathered up part of the vine. The red 
birds had built their nest where the 
grapevine and the tree met. Uncle John 
pointed out the place to Betsy, and they 
stood quietly while looking at it, for they 
did not want to frighten the bird. 

And as they watched, the red bird 
lighted in the haw tree. He had a gay 
topknot on his head. And how he sang! 
It was a glad song that sounded like, 
“Look here! Look here.” The bird’s 
bright eyes were shining, and his black 
crested throat trembled, so gayly was he 
singing. 

“See what a strong yellow beak he 
has,” Betsy whispered to Uncle John. 

“That’s his nutcracker. It’s big and 
strong so that he can crack open seeds, 
and give the tender bits to his family. 
He is a very good father, and he helps 
feed the little birds in their nest. His 
busy wife goes quietly about her house- 
keeping, and they’re ever so proud of 
their family. A pair stayed with us all 
last winter, and we put cheese on the 
window ledge for them. They like 
cheese as well as mice do. We were 
glad to feed them for the joy they gave 
us. Can you think of anything prettier 
than a tree cushioned all over with fluffy 
pillows of snow, so that it looks warm 
and soft like cotton, while on one of its 
white branches swings a bright red 
bird?” 

Betsy shook her head. That would 
be pretty. “And does he sing for you 
then?” she asked. 

“Does he sing?” Uncle John repeated. 
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“Indeed he does. To me his song sounds 
like, ‘Good cheer! Good cheer,’ and I 


can tell you I’m glad to hear him on cold 
winter mornings.” 

As they walked back to the house 
Betsy was thinking of all Uncle John 
had told her about the red bird. “Tell 
me more about the birds,” she pleaded. 
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each color found in the rainbow?” 

“T’d like it,” Betsy said, thinking how 
nice it was to have an uncle John who 
cared enough about the birds to give 
them food and shelter. For if he had 
not made them welcome, he could not 
have shown her the different colored 


@ 


Color the bird red; his beak, yellow; the shaded part around his beak and on his 
throat, black. Color the grapevine brown, the leaves and tendrils, green. Color nest 
light brown. Leave egg white. Put a few specks of brown on it. 


“Why, come to think of it,” Uncle 
John said, as he stopped to look about 
the yard, “we have birds here for every 
color of the rainbow. How should you 
like to take them in turn and let me 
show you something about a bird for 


“Is there an orange one?” she asked. 
“Orange comes next to red, in the rain- 
bow.” 

“Indeed there is,” he answered, “‘and 
it is a beauty too. We’ll find the orange 
bird next.” 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


and write. 


We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this we 
cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. We 
cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. 
We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with 
the Young Authors Department, so please send us the best that you can think 


THE EDITOR. 


The Way to Live 


By PATRICIA TEMPLETON (13 years) 


Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Live for today, 
And not for tomorrow; 
Live for happiness, 
And not for sorrow. 


Live for the day 

And not for the night; 
Live not for the wrong, 
But live for the right. 


The Two Fairies 


By MOoRICE CLAIRE HOLLAND (14 years) 
Sevenoaks, England 

Once upon a time there were two 
little fairies. One was called Snowball 
and the other was called Dewdrop. 

One day Snowball had a letter from 
the Fairy Queen Titania, telling her to 
come at once to the palace and not to 
dawdle on the way. 

Dewdrop also received a letter from 
the queen, telling her the same thing. 


As soon as Snowball received her letter 
she set off in haste. She had gone quite 
a long way from her home when she 
came across a poor, wee robin with a 
broken wing. Snowball did not know 
what to do, because the queen had said 
that she was to come straight to the 
palace, and not to dawdle on the way. 
But how could she leave this poor littie 
robin? 

After thinking this over, she decided 
to take the bird back to her home. This 
she did, but not without difficulty. 

Then she set out again for the 
queen’s palace, and this time was not 
delayed. 

When Dewdrop received her letter 
she quickly put on her coat and hurried 
on her way. 

When she was a good way from her 
house, she found a baby squirrel that 
had lost its way, having strayed from 
its home. Also, it had evidently been 
in some brambles, for it was badly 
scratched. 

The same thought came to Dewdrop 
that had come to Snowball. Was she 
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to discbey the queen, who was greatly 
loved and respected in Fairyland, or 
was she to help this poor little squirrel? 

She decided it would be best to go to 
the fairy queen, though in order to do 
so she had to leave the squirrel to its 
fate. 

Which of these fairies do you think 
did the best thing? 


4 
The Birds 


By ROBERTA SMITH (12 years) 


Perris, Calif. 


I was looking out my window, 
And I saw a little bird. 

I spoke to it so kindly— 
I wonder if it heard. 


It was little Robin Red Breast 
Asitting in the tree; 

Three little birds were in the nest, 
And looking straight at me. 


I gave to them some crumbs of bread; 
They seemed to like them well, 

But the mother put the birds to bed, 
So the rest I cannot tell. 


Jack and His Dog 


By JAMES BIZZELLE (10 years) 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


There was a boy named Jack, and he 
was always cross. He had no friends 
because he was cross. 

One day as he was coming from 
school he saw a police dog with a thorn 
in his foot, limping down the road. He 
took the dog home, and took the thorn 
out of his foot. Two or three weeks 
later Jack fell into a pond, and there 
was no one around. He did not know 
what to do.. He was going under the 
water, when the dog jumped into the 
pond and dragged him out. After that 
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the boy helped other people and had 
many friends. 


The Party 


By LUCILLE ALLEN (10 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The elf, the dishpan, and the wooden 
fork 

Were going to have a party as soon as 
it was dark. 

Now these three 

Lived in the pantry. 

First came the elf 

And sat upon the shelf. 

Next came the dishpan, 

All spick and span. 

Last came the wooden fork; 

She was to sing a song about a lark. 

But, alas! to their dismay 

The maid came out and put them away. 


A Gift 
By ARTELLE BAXTER (9 years) 
Stockton, Calif. 


A helpful touch 
Or kindly lift 
Makes a very precious gift. 


A Clean Camp 
By CHARLOTTE JEAN METZ (8 years) 
Concordia, Kans. 


One morning Mother said to John 
and Marion, “Should you like to go 
camping?” 

John and Marion were so excited that 
they shouted “Yes—yes, we should.” 

When the day came to go Daddy and 
Mother and John and Marion got up 
early and packed the car with the tent 
and bedding and food and clean clothes, 


- for they were going to be gone for sev- 


eral weeks. 
When evening came they had not 
found a place to camp. They met three 
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little girls riding a horse. Daddy asked 
them if they knew where he could camp. 

One little girl said, “Maybe, in our 
yard.” 

So Daddy drove into the yard, and it 
was such a pretty place he thought the 
owner would say “No,” but he did not. 

They stayed all night in the beautiful 
yard, and in the morning they cleaned 
up their trash. It was Daddy’s rule 
that they should always leave a clean 


camp. 


Sculptor’s Little 
Daughter 


( Continued from page 19) 


‘what did you buy? I know you spent 
your ducats. Spread forth your pur- 
chases.’ 

“‘T have none,’ said Elsa, turning 
pink as a peach blossom. ‘I have noth- 
ing to show. I gave one ducat to an old 
woman, another to a troubadour whom 
the robbers had stripped and wounded, 
and the last to a weary man who was 
our guest on Christmas Eve.’ 

“ *And call you that nothing?’ said the 
godmother. ‘Did you never guess whom 
you were aiding? I was that woman, 
old and bent. I came to test your 
hearts, to see which was of marble. 

“‘The weary man was your king. 
And you, Elise, would have turned him 
from your door. He had heard tales and 
songs of a maiden as fair as she was 
good. He was seeking her as a bride 
for his son, but he would see her as she 
was, when she knew him not. 

“*As for the troubadour, oh, a light- 
hearted boy is the prince. He is fond of 
traveling in disguise, and he vowed that 
day, when the robbers set upon him, 


that he would wed the first maiden who © 


showed him mercy. 
“ ‘Oh, Elise, if you had not been both 
foolish and fickle, your heart would have 
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been touched by his plight. From stone 
the sculptor wrought you, and stone you 
shall be, after tomorrow. 

“*And as for you, Elsa, who wear the 
troubadour’s brooch of forget-me-nots 
in your kerchief, you have chosen 
the better part. You have bought 
wisely and well, for you have something 
more precious than raiment and jewels. 
Listen, do you not hear the sound of a 
cavalcade drawing near?’ 

“The little gray godmother opened 
the door, and they saw a goodly com- 
pany coming down the narrow way. In 
the center was a silver coach drawn by 
four white horses, and in it sat the king 
and the queen. 

“Elsa saw in very truth that the king 
was the man who had knocked at their 
door on Christmas Eve. In the midst 
of a splendid company of soldiers, 
mounted on a coal black charger, was 
the prince, all in silver armor. 

“When he saw Elsa standing in the 
open door, he gave his steed rein, and 
galloped up to the garden gate. There 
he swung himself down from the saddle, 
and came to kneel quite humbly before 
Elsa. 

“*Fairest, sweetest maid,’ said he, 
‘your hands bound up my wounds, and 
now I come to lay my heart at your feet, 
and to beg you to come home with me 
to my father’s palace. Will you?’ 

“‘Now what could she say but ‘yes,’ 
that little Elsa? And so they lived hap- 
pily ever afterward, the sculptor and 
the king, the queen, the troubadour and 
Elsa—all. That is, all except Elise, 
who, because she turned a cold ear to 
the voice of need, and proved that she 
had a heart of marble, turned back to 
marble the next day. 

“And that,” said the Paris doll, with 
a little shake of her silken flounces, “is 
the end of the story, for there is nothing 
more to tell.” 


(The end) 
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Scarlet Poppy 


By IRENE CURTIS WALLACE 


If you should find time hanging 
heavily on your hands on a hot after- 
noon in July, try making another com- 
pass blossom to add to your album. 
School has been out more than a month, 
for most of you. Perhaps you will en- 
joy an hour’s time spent with compass, 
pencil, art gum eraser, paper, ruler, 
pen, and ink. One of the larger sized 
magazines will make a good drawing 
mat. Fasten your drawing paper to the 
magazine with thumb tacks. Select a 
comfortable place to work, and I am 
sure you will enjoy drawing and color- 
ing a few compass poppies. 

Set your compass at 2 inches, and ex- 
ecute a circle. Draw a vertical line 


through the center of the circle. Set 
your compass at 314 inches. Place 
point at (a), and execute arcs on either 
side of circle; repeat with point at (b). 
Draw a horizontal line quartering circle, 
using arcs (c) and (d) as guides. Set 
your compass at 14 inch; place point at 
(a), and execute arc on either side of 
it, through circle’s edge. Repeat this 
with compass point at (b), (e), and (f). 
Set your compass at 2 inches. Place 
point at arc (1), pencil end on circle 
edge near arc (2), and execute arc to 
center of circle. Place compass point 
at arc (2), pencil end on circle edge 
near arc (1), and execute are to center 
of circle. Repeat this in the other three 
_ quarters of the circle, using 
arcs, (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), 
and (8) as guides. Set your 
compass at 114 inch. Place 
point at place where petal 
line intersects circle near 
arc (1), and execute are (g) 
»4. within petal. (See figure 1.) 
Repeat all the way around 
the circle, at all eight points 
where petal line intersects 
circle. 


Place your compass point 
at (g), pencil end at petal 
intersection near are (1), 
and execute arc to meet the 
petal intersection near arc 
(2), thus completing petal. 
Repeat all the way around 
compass point at (h), (i), 
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and (j). Set your compass at 4 inches. ter parts, leaves, and stem, also their 
Place point at (e), pencil end at flower arrangement in relation to one another. 
edge, and execute a stem downward. The excellence of your finished poppy 
Place compass point at poppy center, will surprise you. When colored, you 
then at (j), and execute 
leaf arcs outward from 
stem. 

Ink in figure 2, and erase 
other lines. 

Color petals scarlet; cen- 
ter, black and green; foli- 
age, green. 

Take a _ single scarlet 
poppy from the garden and 
try drawing it just as it ap- 
pears to you. If this seems 
a bit difficult at first, lay 
the poppy on your paper, 
making tiny dots at top, 
bottom, and sides of flower 
petals; also at points where 
flower and leaf join stem, 
and at tips of leaf and stem 
bottom. These dots will 
help you gauge your pro- 
portions. Now lay the flower infront of may want to add it to your album, or 
you, and draw it just as it appears, ob- you may want to start another album of 
serving closely the shape of petals, cen- original blossom drawings. 


Father, I thank Thee for abundant ood. 
\ Amen. 
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The object of our Good Words Booster club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 

_ only good words.” 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.’”’ The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 


an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 
On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 


and from other readers. 


Dear Club Members: 

Good reports of your work on the 
prayer committee continue to come in. 
The editors of Wee Wisdom and your 
secretary work together to make Wee 
Wisdom the best magazine that can be 
made of it, and we feel that The Good 
Words Booster club is one of the most 
important departments of the magazine. 
. When one of you writes an especially 
interesting letter to the Good Words 
Booster club, your secretary passes the 


letter on to the editors, and all enjoy it . 


together. And when one of the readers 
of Wee Wisdom or one of our club mem- 
bers writes in for prayers, we join in 
asking the Father’s blessing on the one 
who is asking for prayer. We feel a 
personal interest in each and every one 
of you, and we are very happy in our 
work with you. 

You are now on vacation. Vacation 


time is a good time to form the habit 
of thinking clean, happy thoughts and 
speaking true, loving words. Most of 
you are alone more during vacation 
months than you are during school 
months, and perhaps the temptation to 
speak hasty, thoughtless words will not 
be so great. Should you like to set a 
goal for yourselves, and try to reach it 
by the time school opens? If you wish 
to do this, use this plan: During vaca- 
tion days, watch your speech, and see 
if you cannot, by September 1, have 
learned to speak only such words as you 
should like others to use in speaking 
to you. This will give you something 


interesting to do during the summer, 
and if you reach your goal, your next 
school year will be much happier than 
your past year was. 
Ready? One, two, three—GO! 
SECRETARY, 
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God is our help in every need, regard- 
less of what that need may be. Enid 
and Olive and Earl and Marvel have 
written good letters telling us how their 
needs have been met through prayer. 


Dear Club—I am trying my best to keep 
the pledge. Since I joined the club I have 
made a great change. I say The Prayer of 
Faith every day and night, and it helps me 
at school. Before I joined the club I had 
a temper. By saying The Prayer of Faith, 
I have improved gradually, and I am trying 
to use only good words.—Enid Chase (Brit- 
ish West Indies). 


Dear Editor—I have been taking Wee 
Wisdom for about nine months, and I en- 
joy reading it. I lost a ball in some long 
grass. I said The Prayer of Faith, and I 
found the ball. The Good Words Booster 
club is helping me to be a better girl.—Olive 
Margaret Roberts (England). 


Dear Editor—I am going to tell you how 
much I enjoy Wee Wisdom. I have learned 
The Prayer of Faith. The other day I was 
playing football and I was tackled. It hurt 
my back, so I said The Prayer of Faith, 
and in a few minutes I was better.—Earl 
R. Cowden. 


Dear Secretary—I received your welcome 
and encouraging letter. I am trying, with 
the prayers of Unity, to become a good 
member. The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me very much. One night upon going to 
bed, my father extinguished the light, which 
had been going for a long time, and of 
course was very hot. I was sent for some- 
thing in the dark room, and thoughtlessly 
took hold of the very hot lamp chimney. 
I burned my fingers very severely. I said, 
“God is my help in every need.” Instantly 
the pain left and I went to sleep. It hurt 
no more.—Marvel Bertha Reising. 


Muriel is learning that she has some- 
thing better than her own courage to 
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rely upon. She is learning to rely on 
God’s help. 

Dear Wee Wisdom Editor—I always use 
The Prayer of Faith. One day I had to go 
to the dentist to get a tooth pulled. I 
thought it would hurt, so I said The Prayer 
of Faith. When I had the tooth pulled it 
did not hurt a bit.—Muriel Matthewson. 

We are always happy to receive let- 
ters from readers who have received 
Wee Wisdom for a number of years. 
Ruth’s appreciation of the magazine 
grows with the years. 

Dear Editor—I have taken Wee Wisdom 
four years, and am inclosing money to pay 
for the fifth year. Wee Wisdom has many 
wonderful stories in it, and I enjoy them 
very much. Each month I like them more, 
and can hardly wait for the new maga- 
zine to come. Even my big sister, who is 
eighteen, reads Wee Wisdom.—Ruth Lor- 
raine Castillo. 

Buera is finding much to enjoy in 
God’s out of doors. 

Dear Editor—I have a coaster wagon 
that I can ride and view the mountains, the 
trees, the flowers, and the sky. Birds come 
and sing to me while I am sitting in my 
wagon or riding around. The world is 
beautiful, as far as I can see. I have good 
eyes to see and to watch God’s great works. 
I find treasures new along the way, as I go 
riding in my wagon. I have a good, clean 
mind for planning and memory, and hope 
for things that are to be. I have many 
sweet friends, the best of all, my parents. 
When I and my teddy bear go riding in 
God’s great outdoors, we are happy and 
speak only good, clean, happy words. So 
all I have is happiness, all day long.—Buera 
Hamman, Jr. 

Jackson is learning, in the best way 
possible, that prayers are answered. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I was playing with 
a little wagon, and I fell over it and hurt 
my eye. When I went to bed I said The 
Prayer of Faith, over and over. My eye 
got well fast, and now you would never 
know that I had fallen. I believe The 
Prayer of Faith now. I love the Spartan 
stories.—Jackson Price. 

Dorothy is making good use of her 


Wee Wisdom. Perhaps her letter will 
give a good suggestion to other mem- 
bers. 
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Dear Wee Wisdom—I like Wee Wisdom 
because I get poems from it for school. I 
like the stories very much, and I read the 
letters the other children send in to you. 
I know all the other children like to read 
them too.—Dorothy Woods. 

Job said, “The thing which I fear 
cometh upon me.” If Margaret had 
feared the cow, the cow might have 
chased her. By overcoming her own 
fear, she really made friends with the 
cow, and was safe. 

Dear Secretary—I use The Prayer of 
Faith for my daily prayer. One day I was 
walking in our neighbor’s pasture. The 
road was real muddy. I saw a cow that is 
supposed to be mean to children. I was 
very much frightened, and then I thought, 
“Well, she may not hurt me after all.” I 


picked up my courage and said, “God is my 
all, I know no fear,” and walked on. The 
cow did not hurt me. 

Yes, I believe that Wee Wisdom is well 
worth $1.50, especially since it has been 
enlarged.—Margaret Anne George. 


Ursula has been helped by prayer. 
She is learning to pray and to follow in- 
structions. She is sure to get good re- 
sults. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—Since I wrote to you 
for prayers, I have seen a great change in 
myself. I am getting along with my school- 
work much easier than I used to. I am fol- 
lowing the instructions that you sent to me, 
and am saying The Prayer of Faith every 
morning and every night. I enjoy reading 
Wee Wisdom very much. When I receive 
a new one, I read nearly everything without 
stopping. Every month the stories are bet- 
ter. Mother enjoys them as much as I do. 


—Ursula Frederick (British West Indies). 
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READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Helen Marjorie Early (14 years), box 3, 
Joliet, Mont.; Lillian Belle Calkin, 2939 
Champa st., Denver, Colo.; Bessie Crabb 
(9 years), route 1, Borden, Sask., Canada; 
Lou Berta MacMurray (12 years), 529 W. 
Carlisle, Spokane, Wash.; Virginia Mar- 
cum, route 1, Asheville, N. C.; Ruth Smith 
(8 years), 418 E. 82 st., Seattle, Wash.; 
Estelene Ford (12 years), Wilburton, 
Kans.; Pearl V. Olson, route 2, box 4, 
Victor, Mont.; Leonie Van Straaten (10 
years), Matatiele, South Africa; Hilda 
Heath, Matatiele, South Africa; Josephine 
Allen (11 years), Thayer, Nebr.; Joyce 
Elmer (8 years), 523 Boyd st., Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Nell Ray (8 years), route 1, Look- 
out route, Asheville, N. C.; Miami Banks 
(8 years), route 1, Asheville, N. C.; Doro- 
thy Ruth Leeson (9 years), Cassils, Alta., 
Canada; Evelyn M. Metz, route 2, Eden, 
N. Y. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Lois Klapperich: school work; Barbara 
Nelson: arithmetic and to keep temper, also 
school work of brother and sister; William 
Harper: to be a better boy; Clifford Koeh- 
ler: prayers for school work; Emily E. 
White: prayers that she may keep the 
pledge, for her father’s health, and for 
help with her school work; Dorothy Rey- 
nolds: prayers for school work; St. Clair 
McCollin: prayers for school work and that 
she may be obedient to her elders; Helen 
Young: prayers for unbroken sleep and 
punctuality at school; Irene Gene McClos- 
key: prayers for grandmother’s and 
mother’s prosperity, and for her own fin- 
ger; Beatrice Myers: prayers for health 
of mother and herself; Lorain Donahew: 
prayers for help in studies; Virginia Mar- 
cum: prayers that she and others may be 
relieved of whooping cough; Rosa Lee Cale: 
prayers for health; Estelene Ford: prayers 
to control temper; Frances Berberich: 
prayers for health of mother, and to be a 
better girl; Joseph Warneford Goodwin: 
prayers for a larger house for the family; 
Nell Ray: prayers for health; Rachel Men- 
denhall: prayers for music; Josephine 
Allen: prayers that she may stop biting 
her nails; Jane Beal: prayers for help in 
arithmetic. 
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CA Boy Captive 
LESSON 1, JULY 7, 1929. 


The men taken from Judah to Baby- 
lon were put to work in ways that in- 
creased the power of King Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Some were given posts of honor 
in the nation. Great numbers were set 
to labor on dikes, canals, and public 
buildings that made famous the land of 
their captivity. Boys were brought 
from Judah, and as they grew to man- 
hood they were placed wherever they 
could do their best for their captors. 

In one train of exiles was a boy named 
Ezekiel. 

The Babylonians sometimes would 
ask the exiles to sing them a song of 
Zion. It was not easy to sing Jehovah’s 
songs in a strange land, and often they 
wept when they tried to sing. They 
hung their harps upon the trees by the 
rivers, for they had no mirth in their 
hearts. They could not in Babylonia 
make the sweet music that they had 
loved to make in Judah. 

Among all the homesick throng none 
was more homesick than the boy Eze- 
kiel. He thought and dreamed of Jeru- 
salem, the city of peace, and of the tem- 
ple where it had been his delight to wor- 
ship Jehovah. He began to have visions. 
The visions did not make him happy, 
for in them he saw that the temple was 
being made a place of idolatry. And 
then God told him that he was to de- 
liver a message to the Israelites, a mes- 
sage that God first would give to him. 

Ezekiel was glad to have a work to do 
for God. He was tested in ways that 
would have discouraged him if he had 


not known that God supports those who 
trust him for support. 

The name Ezekiel means God 
strengthens. Because God strengthens, 
Ezekiel was not afraid to undertake 
what God directed him to do. 

You will have many things to do in 
life. Some of these things will require 
much courage and a firm faith on your 
part. Whenever you are given a work 
that looks difficult, you will not be dis- 
couraged—you will be confident and 
eager, if you will take for your 

GOLDEN Motto: God strengthens me. 


& 
Ezekiel’s Message 


LESSON 2, JULY 14, 1929. 


God told Ezekiel that he was to teach 
the people to live righteously. To live 
righteously is to live honestly, kindly, 
and purely, in mind and in act. - God 
also told Ezekiel that whether the people 
obeyed or not, Ezekiel must not fail to 
speak the words of warning given to 
him. 

In the story of Ezekiel and his proph- 
ecies, the Bible says that whoever lives 
unrighteously shall die, and that who- 
ever lives righteously shall live. This 
is one of the places in the Bible where 
you must keep your minds open for the 
puzzle, or you may not understand what 
is meant. 

Everything that lives has God’s life 
in it; God’s life is the life of the living 
thing. Kindness, honesty, gentleness, 
clean thoughts, clean words, and clean 
acts are living things, because God is in 
them. The thing that does not have 
God’s life in it does not live. Wicked- 
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ness, dishonesty, cruelty, uncleanness, 
cannot last, because God is not in them. 

Ezekiel’s declaration that the un- 
righteous shall die, means that unright- 
eous thoughts and unrighteous acts have 
in them no real life; therefore they will 
cease to be. His declaration that the 
righteous shall live, means that right- 
eous thoughts and righteous acts are 
alive. They are alive because God is in 
them. 

Ezekiel spoke to his own people 
whose unrighteous living had made 
them so weak that King Nebuchad- 
nezzar was able to conquer them. 
Though Ezekiel gave the people the 
message from God, they did not change 
their ways of living, and- more unhap- 
piness came to them. To be strong, 
nations, as well as persons, must live 
righteously. They will find themselves 
weak if they trust what has not in it the 
life of God. 

Ezekiel’s courage and faithfulness, de- 
spite the people’s indifference, suggests 
this 

GOLDEN REMINDER: God is in my ev- 
ery righteous thought and act. 


CA Wonderful River 


LESSON 3, JULY 21, 1929. 


Ezekiel gave many lessons to the ex- 
iles in Babylonia. Not all of his proph- 
ecies were of happiness. But the vision 
of the wonderful river was full of hope, 
not only for the exiles, but for all the 
people of the world, in all time. 

The temple at Jerusalem had been 
destroyed by the Babylonian army. 
Ezekiel foresaw that another temple 
would be built. From the new temple 
came the wonderful river. This is the 
story: 

Jehovah brought Ezekiel to the door 
of the new temple. Water flowed 
around the altar, and out, under the 
threshold of the building. Ezekiel was 
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told to walk through the water. He 
obeyed. The water came to his ankles. 
On another side of the temple he walked 
through the water of the wonderful 
river; there the water came to his 
knees. In another place the water came 
nearly to his waist. Then the river be- 
came so deep that it was “waters to 
swim in.” 

Trees were on each side of the river. 
Everything that swam in the water, and 
wherever the water of the river came, 
“all lived.” So full of life, and so clean 
was the water of the river that it healed 
the water of the sea. 

In this story you have a puzzle of 
many parts. The parts are: 

The altar is your pure mind. The tem- 
ple is your pure body. The river that 
flows from your pure mind is the stream 
of your thoughts. The deepening water 
of the river is the increase of your holy 
thoughts. The sea is the mind of the 
world; it is all the thoughts that 
all the people in the world think. The 
life in the water of the river is the 
life of God. The healing of the waters 
of the sea is the effect that your pure 
thoughts have on all the minds of the 
world. 

To keep the stream of your holy 
thought ever increasing, let your mind 
flow as this 

HOLY RIVER: The mind of God in me 
flows as a river of purity and life. 


} 
cNebo Crosses Another 


Boundary 
LESSON 4, JULY 28, 1929. 


King Nebuchadnezzar had given or- 
ders that boys of royal and of noble 
families should be brought from Jeru- 
salem to his palace. The boys must be 
perfect of body, attractive in appear- 
ance, and of quick, fine minds. The 


king had the young captives trained to 
be officers at his court and as councilors 
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in the government of his kingdom. 

One boy taken to Babylon on these 
special orders was Daniel, a youth of 
noble family. The king was pleased 
with Daniel. He caused him to be in- 
structed in various ways, and showed 
him many favors. Daniel became the 
wisest man in Babylon. 

King Nebuchadnezzar had a peculiar 
dream. The dream was of a tree that 
reached to heaven and cast a shadow 
over all the earth. At the command of 
God, the tree was cut down. It lay on 
the earth like a beast. 

The dream perplexed the king, and he 
asked Daniel to tell him what it meant. 
Daniel explained the dream by saying 
that the king would become ill with an 
unusual form of mental trouble. This 
came to pass. The illness caused the 
king to think that he was an animal. 
Thinking this, he went away from his 
magnificent palace and its luxuries. He 
lived in the fields, and ate grass, as an 
ox. After a time the illness passed, and 
King Nebuchadnezzar remembered who 
he was. 

In a preceding lesson you learned that 
Nebuchadnezzar means Nebo, defend 
the boundary. You also learned that in- 
stead of simply defending the boundary 
King Nebuchadnezzar crossed it, into a 
land where he did not belong. Crossing 
one boundary that he should not have 
crossed made it easy for him to cross 
another boundary that he had not in- 
tended to cross. Although he did not 
plan such a crossing, King Nebuchad- 
nezzar crossed the mental boundary 
that separates the human from the an- 
imal, and he became as a beast. 

To be king of your life you must de- 
fend your boundary, but you must not 
cross it. Your kingdom is the kingdom 
of heaven. You will keep your true 
place in life while you defend the 

GOLDEN BOUNDARY: The kingdom of 
heaven is within me, 
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Earning His Medal 


(Continued from page 12) 


kept repeating, “I am not afraid; I am 
strong; I can swim.” 

Suddenly he contacted Bob. To 
Frank’s surprise Bob grabbed him 
around the neck, and with a grip that 
Frank could not break, clung to him. 
Fear gripped Frank’s heart. He strug- 
gled. Then down the two went. How 
dark it seemed! It was all so strange 
it couldn’t really be happening, thought 
Frank. Breath! He wanted to breathe, 
but there was nothing but water all 
about him, and Bob hung to him like an 
anchor. In vain he struggled. Then 
came clearly the words: “I am not 
afraid. I am courageous with the cour- 
age of Divine love.” 

He ceased struggling. He must get 
to the surface, he thought. Air! 
Breath! He must have it! Method- 
ically he began to kick. The results 
were encouraging. He was ascending, 
and Bob was with him. Up! Up! 


(Continued on page 35) 


©COhe Prayer of Faith 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in 


me. 


God is my health, I can't be sick; 


God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since _ and love and Truth are 
ere. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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CORNER 


Open for Business 


The stand by the new road was fin- 
ished, and a fine stock of fruits and 
vegetables was on display. The pro- 
prietors, with hair slicked back from 
clean and smiling faces, were ready to 


greet customers. That is, five of the 
proprietors were clean and _ ready. 
Three of them, not quite so clean, were 
gathered in the shade behind the stand. 
Kegs, and Red’s cousin, Coralee, who 
had just returned from a girls’ school, 
had volunteered to paint a sign to be 
hung on the front of their place of busi- 
ness. Bige had joined them, sniffing 
with interest at the cans of paint. The 
board on which the sign was to be 
painted had be given a coat of white 
paint the day before, and, according to 
Kegs, was now ready for the lettering. 

“It really needs another coat of 
white,” said Coralee. 

“But if we paint it again we'll have 
to wait another day for it to dry,” ob- 
jected Kegs. 

“Well, since we’re going to make the 
letters black, I suppose they’ll stand out 
all right,” said Coralee. Bige, regard- 
ing the board with his head on one side, 
seemed to agree. 

“What shall we put on it?” asked 
Kegs, scratching his head. 

“Red and I wrote this last night,” 
said Coralee, taking a paper from her 
pocket. 

“Fresh Fruits and Vegetables,” read 


Kegs. “But, Coralee, that isn’t enough.” 

“What shall we put on it then?” 
asked Coralee. “We can’t name the 
vegetables we have, because they aren’t 
the same every day.” 

“No,” said Kegs, “but we ought to 
have the name of our company up, some- 
where.” 

“I know what we can do,” said David, 
coming around the corner of the stand. 
“TI have a big blackboard at home. We 
can put it up, and each day write on it 
a list of the things we have.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Coralee. 

“Sure,” agreed Kegs, “and we can 
print our company name, and ‘Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables,’ on the big sign.” 

The Spartans all agreed, and David 
promised to bring the blackboard the 
next morning. Coralee and Kegs started 
to work on the sign. 

“First,” suggested Coralee, “let’s 
print it all on paper, just the way we 
want it, except smaller of course.” 

“I expect that would be better, but 
it will take forever,” said Kegs impa- 
tiently. 

“We want to do it neatly,” Coralee 
reminded him. “Every one who goes 
by can see it.” 

“T’ll say we do,” Red joined in, stick- 
ing his head out the door. “A sloppy 


looking sign will never bring us any 
business.” 


“I knew that, when I decided to help 
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Coralee instead of letting you do it,” 
smiled Kegs. 

“Well, Kegsy, talking won’t get it 
done. You’d better start to work, and 
when it is done it had better be good.” 

“Come on, Kegs,” and Coralee bent 
over the paper. It was not easy to 
space the letters and get them all the 
same size. At last with the aid of-a 


ruler they finished the job on paper. 
It then remained to print the same thing 


on a larger scale on the board. 

“You’d better sketch it with a pencil 
first,” Chink told them. 

“This committee,” answered Kegs, 
without looking up, “is made up of just 
three of us. Coralee and I will be glad 
to listen to any suggestions Bige has to 
make. The rest of you are supposed to 
be selling vegetables.” 

Chink laughed and disappeared into 
the stand. 

“That is a good idea he gave us,” 
whispered Coralee. 

“Sure it is,” Kegs agreed. “We’ll do 
it that way.” 

If the printing on paper had been 
slow, the printing on the board was 
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slower. By lunch time though, they had 
the letters sketched in pencil. The 
Spartans gathered behind the stand and 
looked at the sign as they ate. their 
lunch. 

“Tt looks fine,” said David. 

“It ought to have a picture of a 
Spartan on it,” said Red. A banana 
skin aimed by Kegs, caught him on the 
ear. 

“Nothing to do now but to put the 
paint on,” said Chink. 

“Hard to get it straight,” said Andy. 

“All you have to do is to follow the 
pencil lines. That ought to be easy,” 
said Red. 

But it wasn’t easy, as Kegs and Cor- 
alee soon found out. The brush was 
harder to manage than the pencil had 
been, and the paint often ran where it 
was not intended to go. 

“You’re so awkward!” said Red, look- 
ing over Coralee’s shoulder. “Let me 
try.” 

She gave him the brush, but quickly 
snatched it away when he allowed a big 
smear of paint to run down from the 
end of a T. 

Business at the stand had been 
only fair, and there were still peas, 
beans and beets for sale when at 
about four thirty a large car drove 
up and stopped. A round, happy 
looking little man got out. 

“Well, well, what have 
we here?” he said pleas- 
antly, poking his head over 
the counter. 

“We have some nice 
beans left and some beets, 
and peas as sweet as 
sugar,” David told him. 

“I see,” and the round 
little man smiled at him. 
| “Is this stand a family af- 

fair?” 

“No, sir,” answered 
David. “It’s a firm, a com- 
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pany, The Spartan Company, Ltd.” 

“We'll have our sign up tomorrow,” 
Chink told him. 

“That will be splendid,” was the 
hearty reply. “Now about vegetables. 
We are greatly in need of beans, and 
I am very fond of peas. Mary!’ he 
called to a lady in the car, “could we 
make use of a few bunches of fresh- 
looking beets?” 

“I should say so,” was the smiling re- 
ply, “I’ve been wanting some to pickle.” 

“That settles it,” said the little man. 
“Since we may not come this way to- 
morrow, you gentlemen may just put 
what stock you have left, into my car.” 

The vegetables were soon in the car 
and paid for, and the joyful Spartans 
were waving good-by to their pleasant 
customers. Then Red, rushing to tell 
the good news to Coralee and Kegs, 
struck the box on which stood the 
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can of paint, and knocked it over. 

Andy picked it up quickly. 

“We won’t have enough to finish,” 
sighed Coralee. 

“And we only had TABLES left to 
paint,” said Kegs. 

“Tables?” questioned Red. “What 
are you talking about? Has the heat 
gone to your head?” 

“Not as much as it’s gone to your 
feet,” snapped Kegs. 

“He means the sign,” explained 
Cousin Bob. “The last word was vege- 
tables, and they had just painted VEGE 
when you kicked over the paint.” 

“We can make it do,” said Andy, tak- 
ing the brush from Coralee’s limp hand. 

Breathlessly they watched. David 
held the can tipped while Andy printed 
TABLES, with the last of the paint. 

Then the Spartans proudly surveyed 
their new sign. 


Tne SPARTAN ComPany, 
AND 


Earning His Medal 


(Continued from page 32) 


Suddenly the water parted. Air! He 
breathed it in with a thankfulness that 
he never would be able to express. 

On the shore stood Mr. Frederick and 
the scouts. They saw the two bobbing 
heads, and immediately Mr. Frederick 
jumped from one rock to another until 
he stood upon the big one. 

Frank had gained control of himself 
and was paddling toward the rock. 
Bob made no movement; he was simply 
clinging to Frank. Mr. Frederick 
picked up the stick that Frank had let 
fall, and holding it out, cried: 

“Grab it, Frank, quick!” 


Frank caught hold of the stick, and 
Mr. Frederick pulled the two boys in. 

An hour later Bob was safe in bed, 
with warm blankets around him. Frank 
was being put to bed. 

“How’d you ever do it, Frank?” 
asked Ned, looking with admiration at 
the hero. 

“Yes, tell us,” said Mr. Frederick. 

“Well, I remembered what you said, 
Mr. Frederick, and I just couldn’t be 
afraid.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Frederick, “you 
overcame a great enemy, old chap, 
when you overcame fear. That’s why 


you saved Bob. You’ll get your medal, 
and I’ll see to it that you receive a 
special] one for overcoming,” 
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Guess This One 


By M. GEARHART 


It comes and it goes 
Without any sound, 

But if it is lost, 
’T will never be found; 

Sometimes it seems long, 
Sometimes like a flash, 

It’s here, and it’s gone 
Away in a dash; 

It takes a great number 
To make up a day; 

Each one can be useful 
If not thrown away; 

Some people can manage, 
To put a lot in it. 

So, if you’ve not guessed, 


CAnimal Twisters 
By HELEN 8. CARPENTER 


Here is a puzzle that makes a good 
game to be played at parties. Each 
group of letters, when correctly ar- 
ranged, spells the name of an animal. 
If you want to use this puzzle for a 
party game, make as many copies of the 
list as you have guests and give to each 
guest a copy and a pencil. The one who 
first completes the list correctly wins the 
game. 


1. peesh 7. tago 
2. soreh 8. tekint 
3. bmal 9. xneo 
4. yodken 10. smeou 
5. luem 11. btrbia 
6. flac 12. otle 


Double Acrostic 
By FRANCIS J. GABLE 


When the following words of four let- 
ters each are written one below the 
other, in order, the first letters (reading 
from top to bottom) will spell the name 
of a city in Massachusetts; the last let- 
ters, the name of a city in Ohio: 

A living thing that flies 
A vegetable 

To remain 

A faint color 

A boy’s name 

A part of speech 


PPP 


Beheadings 
By PRINGLE BARRET 
I am a word meaning to grow larger; 
behead me and I am a word meaning 


to be in health; behead me and I am 
a word meaning part of a building. 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


With $1 You Can Make Two 
Friends Happy 


For months, Wee Wisdom’s editors have been 
asking the Father to open the way so that every boy 
and every girl who will enjoy Wee Wisdom may re- 
ceive it. The Father has answered our prayers 
through an idea given Charles Fillmore. Yesterday 
ata conference. of the Unity School management Mr. 
Fillmore announced that up to OCTOBER 1 you can 
send Wee Wisdom to two friends for six months for 
$1. These friends must be boys and girls who are not 
now subscribing to Wee Wisdom. 


This special offer inaugurates a campaign to open 
the homes of the world to Wee Wisdom. Here is your 
opportunity to introduce Wee Wisdom to two or more 
of your friends for $.50 a subscription. 


Just fill out this blank; inclose $1 with it, and 
send it in NOW. This offer expires OCTOBER 1, 
1929. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Name 
Address 


Address 


Your Name 
Address 


This offer also applies to all other Unity pub- 
lications until October 1. 
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} Words ky 

RIN ° MARION DOYLE 
"Music ky M:S-C: 


1. Rain! rain! rain! 
2. Rain! rain! rain! 
3. Rain! rain! rain! 


D 


Lis-ten to the mu-sic of the rain: Sil-ver notes from 
Lis-ten to the tinkling, elf-in tune! Sil-ver feet on 
Now the fingers of the rain are still. The sun, a gold-en 


—_— = 


sil - ver strings, Like a rush of sil 
sil - ver leaves, Where the sky’s web in-ter-weaves A 
but-ter - fly, Breaksthe gray co-coon o 


sil- ver wings A-downa_ sil-ver lane. 
silk-en gray co - coon. 
f sky And danc-es on the hill! 
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VACATION 


Buddy and I are oing, to have a vacation. 

I asked Buddy what is a vacation. Buddy said a 
vacation is not doin’, work. 

Mother said a vacation is when you stop doin, 
one thing, and do somethin? else. 

Daddy said he had a vacation that was work. He 
went with Uncle John in Uncle John’s car. The car 
had a vacation. It did not run. Daddy and Uncle 
John had to push the car out of the mud. They 
walked home from the river. 

Daddy said Buddy could begin his vacation by 
hoein?, the beans. He said I could begin my vacation 
by helping, Buddy. He said I could help Buddy by 
talkin’, to him. 

Buddy hoed the beans. I was sleepy. Mother 
told me I must take a nap. Mother said the nap 
would be a vacation from helpin3, Buddy. 
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When I woke Buddy was sitting, on the porch. 
He was reading, a book. Buddy said we would begin 
our real vacation in the morning. 

After breakfast in the mornin3, Buddy put my 
old sandals on my feet. He put my sun hat on my 
head. 

Buddy called Boon to 30 with us. 

I called Kitty Black to 30 with us. 

We went to the lily field in the north meadow. 

We saw a Bob White. We heard him whistle. 
We saw dewdrops in the grass. Buddy said the dew- 
drops held little sunbeams. 

Boon ran through the grass and barked. Kitty 
Black walked in the jrass and mewed. 

Buddy showed me the lilies. He told me some 
of the lilies were taller than I am. 

Buddy and I went to play in the lilies. 
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ome, Little let’s play 
the ‘How Marry "game,this rainy day 
lf] had one gave you ones 


Abe Nould || have? 


Ifyou had gave meone, 


Tow many Wey would you have? 
if had two and gave themto you; 
| low man COs would you have ? 
Ifyou had Lwol sand | had twomore, 
would we awe’? 
| had one little all alone, 


| And he away, how many left? 
have 


How many 


two fi.) and give me one; 
do we each have? 

lf lis running up a tree, 
Pmore come == how many 
: ¢ | feed three Sa De, and you Feed one more, 
| low many do we feed? 


Reallysl must put you at the herd of the 


cl lass! 
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Aand of little fairies in the > and 


“The.sort of deeds one wants to-do when 


__—-sky one day 
a ‘Slipped on.their tiny raincoats of pretty, 
silvery gray, 
' And came right out of fairy realms to all 
have a merry play! 
5 And then those jolly little fays just did ~— 
the queerest things: 
2 — They sailed away to do kind deeds, on 
little flmy wings— pe] 


July 
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One raindrop fell upon a tree and 
washed a leaf all clean, 
Another bathed a baby bud—the sweet- 
est ever seen— 
While other raindrops polished up the 
grass so bright and green. ) 
And then a roguish raindrop splashed : 
upon a small girl's nose; 
Then another stopped to tickle a lad- 
die’s bare brown toes, 
And still another hid among the petals 
of a rose. 


( And, if you watch quite closely on a 
drippy, drizzly day, 
The raindrop fairies you will see when | 
they come out to play, | 
And catch them at their jolly pranks— | 
, atleast, I think you may! 
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he Carpenter 


Again at home in Nazareth, 
youn?, Lord Jesus daily thought 
of Jerusalem, of the temple, of 
the teachers with whom he had 
talked. 

He knew the sacred history 
of Jerusalem. He knew that the 
temple was a sign of God’s pres- 
ence, where people were 
taught, where they wor- 
shiped, where they offered 
sacrifices. And he knew that 
the temple meant somethin? 
better than all these. He knew 
that it was a si§n of God’s pres- 
ence in the body. 

He knew that true worship 
is a feelin’, of love for God and 
a ®ladness in 


doin3 His 
will. 


He knew 


that true saer1- 


fice is the Sivin® up of selfishness 
in doing, 300d to others. The 
teachers in the temple had 
taught from books. Youn?, Lord 
Jesus knew that the only true 
teacher is the mind of God—the 
mind that can make all minds 
wise. He knew that God would 
give of himself as freely to a 
young, boy as to a wise prophet. 

As he thought of these things 
he learned more, for the wisdom 
of God became more clear to him. 
And all who knew him loved 
him and trusted him more, as 
the days went by. 

He began to work in the shop 
with Father Joseph. His mind 
was quick 
and his hands 
were skill- 


ful. Soon he 


learned how to 
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manage the tools in S They are ready { 
a way that gave to the fn a) for you,” said youn? 


things that he made || ©#, 
a look of beauty 


Lord Jesus. “I saw your 
oxen when I| walked by 


and a feeling of 
comfort. The people said that 
no other carpenter in the land 
was equal to youn?, Jesus, the 
son of Joseph. 

The fans that he made for the 
threshers quickly and cleanly 
swept away the chaff from the 


grain on the earthen threshing, . 


floors. The benches that he 
made for his neighbors’ houses 
gave such rest to wearied 
travelers and laborers as no 
other benches could. The cattle 
that worked in the fields seemed 
more contented when they wore 
the yokes that he made. Nathan, 
the farmer, brought his oxen to 
the ood carpenter. 

“Young carpenter,” said 
Nathan, “here are my oxen. This 
one paws so much when I yoke 
him that I call him Restless. This 
other one has a galled shoulder 
that does not heal; I call him 
Flinch. Make for my oxen bows 
and a yoke that fit and give 
comfort.” 


your field two days 
apo, Nathan.” 

He took two bows and a yoke, 
and went to the oxen. Restless 
had been pawin3, but he stood 
still when he saw youn?, Lord 
Jesus approachin?. Flinch had 
been standin?, with one foot 
back, to ease the pain. But he 
brought that foot forward when 
he saw young, Lord Jesus com- 
ing, toward him with the new 
bow. 

Young Lord Jesus and Nathan 
took off the old bows and the old 
yoke, and put on the new bows 
and the new yoke. Then the 
farmer spoke to his oxen, and 
they started back to the field. 
Nathan called to young Lord 
Jesus, 

“Mend my bows and my yoke, 
that they may please, as these 
do.” 

The next day he returned 
and said, 


“I will pay you for the new 
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bows and the new yoke. My 
oxen are happy now. Not once 
has Restless pawed, and the 
shoulder of Flinch has healed 


. 9 
since yesterday. 


“Your old bows and your old 
yoke are the same as the new 
ones,” said youn, Lord Jesus. 

“Then I will pay you for the 
new ones and for mending, the 
ee old ones. I must ever have bows 
ss and yoke made by you.” 

When Nathan was sowin3, 
grain in his field, young Lord 
Jesus came by. Some of the seeds 
fell where bare rocks showed 
through the ground, and those 
seeds were eaten by the hungry, 


watching, sparrows. 
“They must be fed, too,” said 
Nathan. “The seed cannot jrow 


on the stony ground; what falls 
there is food for the birds, for 
which God provides. In this 
thin soil to my left, the grains 
quickly will sprout, but the 
blades quickly will wither. The 
sower must sow, and he cannot 
watch where the seeds fall. 
Here, on my right, is the 300d 
soil. From what falls there | 
shall reap perhaps a hundred- 
fold.” 

Nathan stooped to shape some 
earth around the roots of a lily 
that was making a home in a 
pocket of soil. 

“I wonder,” he said, “if our 
great Solomon did not more love 
the fine tints of this little plant 
than the cloths brought 
to him by beautiful Sheba.” 
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JULY 


By BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE 


The sun laid his hand on my back, 
And he burned my cheeks and 
nose, 


“Just look at the dirt!” he said, 
As he touched my ten bare toes. 


“IT know what youd like to do: 
There'sa place where the willows 
bend 
I ran for the old springboard 
And “Jackknifed™ off the end. 
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I am free 


To choose my way; 
I will walk 
Z| With God today. 


wise 


I am free 

His will to do, 
Lovingly, 

The glad day through. 


I am free! 
Tonight I know 
God's true thoughts 
Will keep me so. 
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